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Far the MEDICAL anv AGRICULTURAL REGISTER. 


I AM happy to find that the Regifter has fo extenfive 
a circulation, and hope the time will come when the introduc- 
tion of it fhall be general in all our towns. Confidered either 
in a medical or agricultural point of view, the object of it, I 
think, is highly important to the people of thefe New England 
States ; in a medical point of view, becaufe it may inftrudt them 
in a knowledge of the means proper to be purfued for the pref- 
ervation of their own health ; in an agricultural point of view, 
becaufe it is calculated to excite inquiry, and does greatly facil- 
itate and expedite the progrefs of improvements and difcoveries 
in an art, which employs the hands of the greateft portion of — 
our fellow-citizens, and which is the bafis of the wealth and of 
the glory of ournation. It calls, therefore, for a very liberal and 
general fupport. Accordingly I do enlift myfelf as one of its 
patrons, and will occafionally make it the vehicle of fuch obfer- 
vations as circumftances and the times may fuggeft, provided — 
they fhould be found worthy a place in its pages. 
I fhall at this time take notice of a very common cafe, often- 


times extremely embarrafling to people and to famies whe 
generally do not underftand the nature of it; it is that 


Of a wounded Artery, and the Meafures proper to be purfued, in 
order to flop the difcharge of Blood, till fuch time as furgical 
affifiance can be had. 


In doing this, I thall be led to fpeak of wounds generally, 
and of the meafures proper to be purfued for {topping the bloed 
en moft occafions. 
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178 MEDICAL. 


In the firft place, then, it will be neceffary to notice that there 
are two /y/tems of blood-veffe/s, in every animal; one, by which 
the blood is conducted from the heart to all the extreme parts 
of the body, called arteries ; another, by which the blood is 
taken up at the extremities (or by which the blood is received 
from the arteries, and returned back to the heart again,) called 
veins ; thys making one grand and complete round or circula- 
tion of the blood. Hence it will eafily be perceived that the 
blood in the arteries and in the veins moves in different and in 
directly oppofite direétions; in the arteries the blood is in mo- 
tion from the heart, in the veins it is in motion towards the heart. 
The arteries beat, the veins do not ; and this beating or pulfa- 
tion is what is called the pud/e. Either an artery or a vein, 
being cut or torn, difcharges blood, but differently. ‘The blood 
from a wounded vein flows with an equable, gentle motion; 
that from an artery, impetuoufly and by jerks. This latter 
circumftance will always ferve to diftinguith whether the dif- 
eharge of blood be from an artery or a vein. ‘To prevent or 
to fupprefs the difcharge of blood, either from an artery or a 
vein, nothing is more plain and natural; it is fimply to compre/s 
the fides of the wounded veffel together. But now notice a very 
important diltinétion; if an artery be wounded, the compref- 
fion muft be made on the fide of the wound next fowards the 
heart, becaufe, in an artery, the blood is in motion from that 
way; if a vein be wounded, the compreflion muft be made on 
the oppofite fide of the wound, or on the fide fartheft from the 
heart, for a fimilar reafon, becaufe, in the veins, the blood is 
coming in, or is in motion towards the heart. Wounds in the 
veins are feldom dangerous, becaufe, unlefs the vein be very 
large, the difcharge of blood generally ftops after a few hours, 
or in a lefs time, even if the wound be left to itfelf. It is not 
fo with wounds in the arteries: the blood is crowded fo full 
into thefe veffels, fo forcibly is it compreffed by its furrounding 
walls, that it is forced out impetuoufly through the {malleft 
outlet ; the ftrong current of the blood keeps the orifice open ; 
and unlefs fomething be done to prevent it, the blood, although 
the artery fhould be {mall, would, in many inftances, continue 
to flow till the life of the animal fhould be exhaufted at the 
wound, 

Now, my friends, let us fuppofe a man returns from abroad 
to his family with a large wound in his foot, arm, or leg, 
bleeding profufely ; what in fuch cafes is ufually done? Why, 
in one moment the family are all in confufion. Molly catches 
the towel, and on that goes upon the wound. ‘The mother 
defcends immediately to the bottom of her cheft, and up come 
the rags, bundle after bundle; thefe are alfo piled on, and 
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Harry is haftened away for the doctor. It may be three or 
four hours before the furgeon arrives. In the mean time the 
blood is flowing, and foon begins to run through the rags on 
to the floor: thefe are then removed, and clean dry rags are 
applied; and fo, as often as the rags become fopped with blood, 
they are removed for others that are dry. Oh, aftonifhing ! 
I hope I fhall never fee this practice among my patients again. 

Know, then, that the whole of this is ill-direéted zeal, and 
is calculated, by keeping the wound warm and covered from 
the air, to continue the difcharge of biood, rather than to check 
it. Hearken then to advice: have a little water and wafh away 
the blood from the wound, and almoft at the very firft caft of 
the eye, attending to what has been before obferved, you will 
perceive whether it be an artery or a vein that is wounded, 
If it be an artery, the blood wiil be of a bright red, flow im- 
petuoufly and by jerks. In that cafe, you will feel with the 
point or end of your finger, and prefs firmly on the edge or 
fide of the wound, ina direction towards the heart; and when 
you get upon the artery, provided your preffure be fufliciently 
firm and iteady, fo as to comprefs the fides of the artery to- 
gether, the blood will ftop. ‘Then is your patient fafe. You 
may now command the blood, till fuch time as the furgeon 
fhall come in; or, having done this, let one of the family 
roll together a little bunch of rags, darge as a walnut or 
larger, very firmly and hard, and tie them round with a 
{tring ; then removing your finger and flipping this bolfter 
of rags into the place of it, prefs it down firmly upon the 
artery, till you find it ftops the blood; after which, fecure 
it in that place by a garter or bandage, pafling it a number 
of times over the bolfter or bunch of rags and round the 
limb: after which you may go about your bufinefs, and leave 
the patient to reft till the furgeon comes in. Should you not 
fucceed in either of thefe ways, by reafon of the artery’s ly- 
ing deep, or from any other circumftance, and fhould the dif- 
charge of blood be great, put the point of your finger direct- 
ly into the wound. You will feel the current of blood 
againft your finger, which you muft follow up to the orifice 
from whence it flows, and fecure it till the furgeon arrives 
to give the wound its proper drefling. Sometimes the flow 
of blood is moft conveniently ftayed by laying the open hands 
one on ‘one fide of the wound and the other on the other 
fide, and prefling the lips or fides of the wound clofe together, 
and then retaining them fo by a bandage. 

Such are the general principles, and fuch the courfe of 
practice, nine cafes out of ten, which ought to be purfued 
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in accidents of this nature. In a differtation like this, it is 
impoffible to be fo minute as to meet every circumftance 
and cafe. ‘lhe general principles, however, being under- 
ftoad, a common underftanding, in moft initances, will be 
able to fupply what is deficient, and make fuch variations as 
circumitances and the nature of particular cafes may feem to 


require. OBSERV ATOR. 
Maffachufetts, Dec. 15, 1806. 


————Se 


For te MEDICAL anv AGRICULTURAL REGISTER. 
On the difference between a Quack and a Phyfcian. 


THe fubject upon which Iam now entering, I muft ac- 
knowledge, deferves an abler pen; but if my endeavors fhould 
be crowned with fuccefs, 1 fhould never repent undertaking fo 
arduous a tafk. I fhould receive my reward in feeing my fel- 
low-men, relieved from a yoke, which they tamely fubmit to, 
although not only their property is at ftake, but they are in 
great danger of their lives, from a fet of men ftyled Quacks. 

It is truly aftonifhing to fee how they have increafed for 
the laft fix years. Every public paper is filled with their nof- 
trums ; they are not confined to the cure of one difeafe, 
but to a dozen or fourteen different ones. In country towns, 
every tavern and grog-fhop are filled with them, with cer- 
tificates from men who are unacquainted with the nature of 
the men or the remedies they employ in deceiving mankind. 
Many people will fooner run the hazard of lofing their 
lives by purchafing patent and quack medicines, than pay a 
regular bred Phyfician his fee, at the fame time not think- 
{ng that they are paying their money for they know not 
what, and which goes to fupport perhaps one of the moft 
illiterate men on earth. 

It is a fact that has long been eftablifhed in my mind, 
that a Quack will obtain bufinefs fooner tham a regular bred 
Phyfician, ‘Phe reafon is obvious: A Quack, on entering 
into bufinefs, will frequent taverns and grog-fhops, for the 
exprefs purpofe of meeting with a fet of men as ignorant 
as himfelf : it is generally expected that he has fome mo- 
ney, a and it is likewife expedted that he will call for fome- 
thing to drink ; from Die he will proceed to wreftling, &c. 
He will there be called by thofe with whom he affociates a 
«‘ clever fellow ;” for, fay they, “he is not alhamed to aflo- 
ciate with us; we will employ him, for he will not for his 
own intereft charge as much as Do. does. If either 
they or their families are taken fick, he will uadoubtedly be feat 
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for: if his patient fhould recover under his care, his fame 
will be proclaimed far and near; and when he gets once ef- 
tablifhed in bufinefs, there is another trait in his charaéter, 
and which every quack poflefles, viz. He will try all that 
in him lies to run down every perfon of his own profeflion. 
It is aftonifhing to every reflecting mind, to fee to what 
meannefs they will defcend, to obtain bufinefs. 

It is quite different with a regular bred Phyfician. If he 
has any modefty about him, you will not hear him founding 
his own fame of the numberlefs cures he has _ perform- 
ed: If he is temperate, you will not fee him lolling and 
gaping into every tavern and grog-fhop: when out of bufi- 
nefs, you will find him at his books, endeavoring to ftore 
his mind with a knowledge of his profeflion, which he 
muft always confider himfelf as imperfectly matter of. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


? 


A Caution very ufeful and neceffary to People Chilled with Cold. 
{From the Village:’s Friend and Phyfician } 

REMEMBER that, whether at work or at play, whenever 
the body is confiderably heated or cooled, a change of that 
{tate muft not be effected fuddenly. A fudden expofure to 
extreme cold, when much heated, is fo well known to be 
dangerous, as to require to be only mentioned here for the 
fake of reminding you. But a greater degree of danger is 
frequently produced by a pra¢tice, the ill confequences of 
which are not fo generally known. When extremely chilled 
by expofure to bleak air, and perhaps to freezing fleet ; when 
the blood is driven from the external upon the internal and 
vital parts, the practice is too common to drink freely of 
heating and fpirituous drinks, and to hover clofe over the 
fire. the blood expanding by the heat, ftill farther diftends 
the veffels in which it flows, its courfe being at the fame 
time rendered more rapid by the ftrong and heating liquors ; 
hence it is forced into veflels into which it ought not to 
flow, and there excites pain and dangerous difeafe. 

In proof of the propriety of this caution refpeCling the too 
fuddenly applying heat, after expofure to cold, 1 muft in- 
form you, that if any part of the body be fo long expofed 
to the cold that it has become frozen, and, in this frozen 
_ftate, be brought near to the fire, a mortification wiil fumcceed, 
and the part will feparate and fall of. But if the heat be 
meft flowly reflored, firft by rubbing it with fnow, then 
with water, then with a dry cloth or flannel, and laftly by 
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182 MEDICAL. 
allowing it to be expofed to warm air, # will /peedily be ree 
Jfiored to its healthful fate. 

From what I have faid, it may be inferred, that fimilar 
caution fhould be employed in reftoring the warmth of the 
whole body, when chilled. ‘The clothing, if wet, fhould be 
changed, and either moderate exercife fhould be perfifted in 
until the heat is again reftored, or the appreach to the fire 
thould be gradual. If the expofure has been long and the 
cold be ig it will be beft to go to bed, and drink freely of 
moderately warm barley-water or gruel, by which means 
heat will be graduaily reiiored, and all dread of difeafe re- 
moved by a free perfpiration. He, who wifhes to get rid 
of life in fevere agonies, fhould, when thoroughly wetted 
and chilled, dry himfelf by the fire and tofs down a glais 
of fpirits. It may be true, that many of you have done this 
repeatedly, without having fuftained any injury ; but that is 
no reafon why you fhould perfift in that which a little con- 
fideration muit fhow you is céftainly dangerous. ‘This you 
may be affured of, that there would be lefs chance of inju- 
ry from allowing the wet clothes to dry on the back, whilft 
continuing in exercife, than thus fuddenly to expofe yourfelf 


to heat, and to drink of fpirituous liquors when chilled with 
cold. 


Hamoptyfs ; or, Spitting of Blood. 


Wk. ADAMS, 

UnpeER a full conviction that the theory of haemoptylis 
[fpitting of blood] as it affects delicate and debilitated fubjects, 
often the aproximate caufe of an abfolute confumption, 1s erro- 
neous, and the practice refulting from it injurious, 1 am induced 
to fubmit to your infpection the following obfervations, with 
the requelt, that, if deferving, they may find a piace in your 
Regifter. 

‘The general and necreafing prevalence of confumption, with 
its almoit certain fatality, calls loudly for the exertions of every 
one who has pretenfions to the healing art. Leave, then, the 
theory of the ancients; believe that medicine may ftill admit 
of improvement; countenance a theory that may be apparently 
founded on rationa! principles; cut off one great fource of this 
moft formidable complaint; rid the profeflion of the ftigma 
too juftly attached to it, imbecility; and ftrike one blow at the 


root of empiricifm. 


The caufe of hemoptyfis is almoft univerfally attributed to 
the rupture of a blood-veiivl, the conicquence of plethora [ful- 
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nefs of the veflz!s.] . The abfurdity of the opinion is apparent 
in almoft every inftance which occurs, as the pale, delicate and 
debilitated are invariably the fubjets of it, unlefs produced by 
external violence. Shoulda heaithy mufcular man, in attempt-. 
ing to raife a heavy weight, be attacked with hemoptyfis, no 
one need hefitate in faying that the difcharge iffued from a 
ruptured veffel, and that depletion [bleeding, &c.] would be 
admiffible; and even necefiary, to obviate inflammation, that 
might naturally enfue. But, fhould a delicate, debilitated fub- 
ject be attacked, without any oftenfible caufe, perhaps in the 
night time, (when there is an entire fufpenfion of voluntary 
motion) with {pitting of blood, would any one attribute it toa 
ruptured veflel, the confequence of plethora ? 

Once admitted that the veins are not a continuation of the 
arteries ; that there is fpace between the extremity of the artery 
and mouth of the vein; that the blood, after being propelled 
by the force of the arteries to their extremities, is taken up by 
the veins by an abforbent power, (and it is proved to a demon- 
{tration, “ becaufe there is no pulfation in the very beginning 
of the veins, as is feen by microfcopes, which mutt happen if 
the blood was carried into them by the actions of the arteries ;”) 
and the caufe of hzmoptyfis is obvious. 

‘If any branch of the venous fyftem lofe its power of ab- 
forption, the part fwells, and at length burits and difcharges 
the blood, which the capillaries and other glands circulate 
through them.” Away, then, with the pernicious theory of a 
“¢ phiogiitic diathefis, the neceflity of refrigerants, of confine- 
ment, bodily reit,” and the whole routine of debilitating medi- 
cines, the offspring of folly and old women. Subititute in lieu 
of them, venefection once ; ‘as one great mean of promoting 
the abforption of any fluid, confifts in previoufly emptying the 
vefiels which are to receive it ;” emetics, opium, epifpaftics, 
foxglove, chalybeates, the bark, &c. which promote venous 
abforption without increafing arterial energy ; moderate exer 
cife, and a generous diet. C. D. 
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Propagation of the Peach Tree: 





DR. ADAMS, 


| HEREBY tranfmit to you the beft mode of propa- 
gating the peach tree, and of preventing its early decay.—The 
kinds moft worthy of notice are, as they are ufually called, the 
Rare-ripe and the Melacatoon. Stones from the beft of thefe 
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fhould be chofen and planted in the laft of O&ober, on a foil 
neither very rich or very poor. If the foil be very rich, the 
bark will crack, and the gum iffue out, leaving a place for the 
embryo of the worm, fo deftructive to this fruit tree: if the 
foil be very poor, they will never come to maturity. As foon 
as there is any appearance of gum near the top of the ground, 
{crape it away, and immediately after cleared off, take fome 
bleached afbes and rub them in with your hand, and fill all the 
crack or cavity with them, as that prevents the infect or fly 
from depofiting the egg, which produces the worm in the roots 
of peach trees. I have feen worms an inch long in a {mall 
peach tree, in the nurfery, of not more than an inch and a half 
diameter; they are found in the pith, about three or four 
inches below the furface of the ground. If proper attention 
be paid to taking away the gum, and filling the cavity with 
bleached athes, putting earth round the tree on top of the afhes 
about three inches deep, few trees would decay till a great age 
for this kind of tree: they are a fhort-lived tree at beft, and 
muft have confiderable attention paid them. 


When you ufe manure for cultivation, take that from the 
horfe-ftable. Plough and hoe your peach orchard, until the 
trees are three years old. Prune them in April, annually, and 
faw off the limbs and {prouts rather than chop them off. Never 
neglect your trees in July and Auguit, to fee whether the gum 
is not ifluing out, to give the infect an opportunity to depofite 
its egg or maggot, to form the worm. 


I have not yet been fo fortunate as to make fuch a difcovery 
of the infect or fly, which produces the peach tree worm, as to 
be able to give an account of its progrefs through all its changes. 
The worm appears of a whitifh color, with circles round the 
body refembling joints, varied in fize on account of the fize of 
the tree; a large tree will have a much larger worm than a 
young and {maller one. ‘They will gnaw the main root, and 
foon the part begins to rotand decay. Sometimes {maller roots 
fuit their refidence, but the main ftem is their object ; like the 
vital part of man, the pith of the tree being injured, foon 
affects the fyftem at large. As the bark cracks, and the gum 
iflues out, the animalcule being placed there, the worm will 
grow ; the bark now will clofe over, and the worm remain there 
years, if the tree does not wholly die. 


WILLIAM MORSE. 
Northborough, September, 1806. 
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Chicory. 


MR. ADAMS, 

Havinc lately noticed in the Domeftic Encyclopedia a 
defcription of a certain fpecies of Endive called Chicorium 
Intibus, and having mentioned it to fome of my neighbors, 
they appear extremely anxious to get fome of the feed, in 
order to prove its utility. I have lately feen a proof (in deed 
as well as word) of your regard for the improvement of 
agriculture. ‘This induces me to apply to you for a fufhi- 
cient quantity to make an experiment. Whether there is 
any of the kind in America is unknown to me}; it appears 
however that it is made great ufe of in Europe, and might 
be obtained with a little trouble. Should it produce equal to 
the account given in the above named book, its value in this 
cold country would be incalculable. By complying with the 
above requeft, you will greatly oblige the farmers in Buxton, 
and perhaps many more. A CusToOMER. 


Buxton, Oétober 26, 1806. 


% * ~ *" <«* - * * 
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Remarks. ‘The Chicorium Intibus (Chicory) another name 
for which is Succory (See vol. v. page 63, of the Domeft. 
Encyc.) is a plant growing in this country. <A gentleman in 
Bofton received fome of the feed, fome time fince from Eu- 
rope, and had it fown on his farm in the vicinity of the 
town. It caught readily, and grew luxuriantly ; it will afford 
a number of crops ‘in a year; horfes feed on it well while 
green; but itis not good for any thing to make into hay. 
‘The opinion of this gentleman is, that it may anfwer well 
in England which is a /o‘ling* country; but that the cultiva- 
tion of it cannot be an object with the American farmer, 
and that if introduced, there would be danger of its rooting 
eut his better grafles. 


A 


—---—— 


On THE IMPROVEMENT OF Worn-our LANp. 
By deep Trench and frequent Ploughing. 
Communicated to “ Blockley and Merrion Society, for promoting 
Agriculture and Rural Economy.’— By RICHARD PETERS, E/a. 
Prefident of the faid Society. 
WHEN I took the liberty of pointing out defects in our mode 


of farming, I promifed to ufe my endeavors to fuggeft remedies 
for evils, which [ wifh prevailed only in our neighborhood. 


_ *In England, horfes, &c. are fed in flables with green fodder, cut and brought 
ti from the held, and dus is what 1s underflood by /ozding. 
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Exceptions are happily to be met with ; but the fljle of agri 
culture, under fimilar circumftances, is too much alike every 
where. It is the more unfortunate, as moft of the inhabitants 
of exhaufted lands, feem to be the leaft ingenious and induitri- 
ous, in calling to their affiftance fyftem and experiment, al- 
though they {land the moift in need of them. It would feem, 
that, as to them, the old adage, * Neceflity is the mother of in- 
vention,” could not apply. Their fpirits, and confequently 
their exertions, feem to fat! them, and to be exhautted, im pro- 
portion to the degrees of impoverifhment attending their foil. 
Even the induttrious fow much and reap little. As long as 
thofe, who poffefs it, can clear a piece of new land, they apply 
themfelves to that, and abandon the greater part of the refidue of 
their farms to what they deem unconquerabie poverty. If you in- 
quire the reafons of their negligence, they wiil aflign any but 
the true one—* ‘They have not {tock enough to make manure ; 
they have not ftrength rene to work much land, and muit 
therefore work that which yield is the moft ; they * st not money 
to purchafe the means of re-invigorating their farms.” 

The fact is, that their not making the neceflary and proper 
application of their {tock and ftrength 1s the caufe of the latter 
misfortune, which includes the reft. If their ftock be fmall, 
it requires the more attention to produce profit 5 and if their 
ftrength be not great enough for two acres, let it be applied 
effectually to one. ‘They will find their affairs in this cafe 
mend as by magic. ‘Their expenfes will be lefs, and of 'courfe 
their profits greater. ‘Their labor will have a limited, and con- 
fequently, a practical object. Savings in wear and tear of im- 
plements, of feed, of expenfe in wages, of expenditure to me- 
chanics, with all the confequences of culti vating a {mall por- 
tion of land well, will immediately follow. They will not 
fail in the accomplithment of their object ; but they will ceafe 
to bring themfelves in debt by mifapplied endeavors to avoid it. 
They wil find, too, their one acre, well cultivated, more pro- 
ductive than many, in the old routine of mifmanagement. ‘The 
difference between a highly improved acre, and one even beyond 
mediocrity, is greater, than at firft view, it would appear to be. 
In England, the proportion between land producing five quar- 
ters, and that bringing three quarters per acre, is often more 
than two to one; yet the produce is not double. But after 
labor and expenfe, which are the fame in both, the excefs is 
profit; and the tenants, at the higheft rents, clear the moft 
money, and become rich, while it ‘frequently happens that the 
others beconic bankrupts. 

Thefe obfervations are the moft applicable to thofe, who, 
hike ourfelves, have their lots caft in a country exhaulted by 
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bad tillage. With good and fyftematic culture, our fituation 
would have been very different. Under good management, our 
jands would itill have continued fertile and we fhould not 
poilefs them in their prefent miferable ftate. The following 
remarks are intended to elucidate and confirm my obfervations 
on the defects in our mode of tillage.” 

One would think that the bare recital of the ¢ommon mode 
of preparation for wheat, would fufficiently point out the evil 
and the remedy 

In general, the fod is turned or broken up in the fpring, at 
the moft four, but more frequently lefs than three mches deep. 
The fod is compofed of a {mall proportion of grafs-roots. ‘The 
roots of permanent and noxious weeds occupy the reft. ‘The 
feeds of thefe weeds, both annual and perennial, have been 
dropping for years, ready to vegetate with the firft ftirring of 
the earth. In this wretched fituation it is ploughed moit wretch- 
edly, becaute fuperficially, and left without harrowing two or 
three months It is then crofled ; at the feafon of fowing, 
harrowed 3; the feed is then plowed in, and thus committed to 
this miferable mafs of clods, unbroken in the whole, or in part. 
In. this mafs are contained undecayed roots of weeds and veges 
tating blue and other unconquered fibrous grailes, which, un- 
like tap-rooted grafles, fuch as clover, are pefts, and not aflif- 
tants to grain. ‘Lhe feed is then left to take its chance. A 
crop of indian corn, a great exhautter, is often taken in the feafon 
of fowing the grain. 

This is a true ftatement of the general practice.-.-Now 
¢an it be fuppofed, that a plant, fuch as wheat, (which will 
penetrate three feet, if the foil permit, and whofe horizontal 
roots have been meafured ten feet) will perfect itfelf in @ 
depth of three or four inches, and in a collection of clods, 
tuffocks of weed roots, and increafing mars of blue grafs,which 
will prevent the extenfion of its roots and fibres ? 

Indolence makes large demands uyon ingenuity, to furnifh it 
with excufes. Some plaufible reafons are brought forward to 
fupport every bad practice. I have heard it alleged in conver- 
fation, and have met with a treatife on St Foin (the moft ex- 
tenfive rooted vegetable) that ‘plants fhouid not extend their 
roots too far, or they will fpend themfelves in root.” As if 
nature was not too wife to fuffer an injurious difproportion in 
the parts of her productions. Roots are to vegetabies (as in 
that treatife it is obferved) what the inteftines and ftomach are 
to animals. ‘The more and the longer thefe are, being always 
proportioned to the body of which they are parts, the more and 
the greater the fupplies of nourifhment received and commu- 
ficated, 
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188 AGRICULTURAL. 


The remedies I will recommend for the evils I have enumer- 
ated, are, deep trench, and frequent ploughings. I have had 
much experience of the good effeéts of thefe on lands, as much 
impoverithed as any in thiscountry. I have therefore, no occa- 
fion for authorities to fatisfy myfelf : but I will quote one in- 
ftance among many which might be produced. Lhe celebra- 
ted Chateaurieux; a philofophic and an attentive cultivator, fe- 
lected a piece of ground, from which he had taken the foil three 
fzet deep, leaving only a fterile whiteifh clay. By digging and 
ftirring this fpot, he brought it in three years to bear wheat 
without manure, as large and as fine as any his garden could 
produce. This fhews that earth fuppofed barren, can be made 
by ftirring, feparating its parts, and expofure to the influences 
of the air, as productive as the original furface. It fully 
anfwers the obje€tion to deep and trench ploughing, of turning 
up barren earth ; for moft earth may be made thus fertile. 

Mil’+« alfo affords inftances in proof, from the practice of 
the ga. «ners about London. ‘They trench their grounds, 
when they begin to be exhautted, three feet deep, turning the 
original furface to the bottom, 


(To be concluded in ovr next.) 
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ARTICLE 3AIX. 
Bills of Mortality. 


A NUMBER of bills of mortality have been received, te 
which we fhall hardly be able to do juftice, for want of room. 
The particularity of thefe and fimilar bills, (bills embracing 2 
feries of years back) together with the topographical defcrip- 
tion of places, are rather tedious to many of our readers, and 
are complained of by fome. We do therefore relinquiih our 
purpofes rcipecting juch bills; but, in no degree as it re- 
{pects a yearly bill of mortality, for this or any of the other 
States We are therefore extremely anxious, ftill, that our 
jolicitations exprefied in a note addreffed to Clergymen, in 
the firft Wo. of the Regifter, fhould be /eafonably complied 


with in their full extent. 


From bills before us we are enabled to give the follow- 
ing information. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 189 


No. of Inhab. Deaths. | 
Deerfie!d, | 1591* 266 in 14 years, ending with the year 1805. 
Warwick, | i233 78 -—— 5 years. . 
Afbburnham, 995 385 — 37 years. 
Princeton, | 1091, 65 — 4 ycalrs. 

Deerfield. Of this number (266,) 155 were under 10 years 
of age; 4 were upwards of yo years. 

Warwick. The dyfentary was epidemical in this place in 
the autumns of 1802 and 1805, of which 19 of the above 
number (98) died ; of confumption, only 6. Dyfentary, for 
the 5 lait years, has been much more mortal in this place 
than any other diforder. Warwick is fituated feven miles eaft 
of Connecticut river ; near the centre of the town is a moun- 
tain of 650 feet elevation ; confiderable quantities of iron ore 
are found in this town, of an excellent quality. 


Afkburnham. Above half of the above number (336) died 
under 5 years of age. Afhburnham is on the height of land 
between Conneéticut and Merimack rivers. No mortal fick- 
nefs, excépt canker-rafh and dyfentary, has ever prevailed in 
this place ; and thefe not to any great degree. 


Princeton. Dyfentary was epidemical in thie place, in the 
autumn of 1805, of which, in the lait 4 years, 18 have di- 
ed; 4 only have died of confumption. ‘Lhe average age of 
thofe who have died, deducting premature births, is twenty- 
feven years and three months. ‘The births in 1804, wore 
36; in 1805, they were 42. 


SS 


ARTICLE XZVII. 


Refult of Meteorological and ther Obfervations, for November, 
1806; madeat DEERFIELD, WARWICK, PORTSMOUTH, 
SMITHFIELD, (R. I.) HARTFORD, (Cons.) and Boston. 


























SS{8= Se | S| | 

4 Shs EiGreatef heailleaft heatin| Prevading # ~ ig 
Now. 1806. |S) § =] SS lin che month | the monk. | winds.” | 52) 

Seitz Vi=zs : SS eS a 
Deerfield 324) 448) g&s pth day. 58° 19 & 20 219 N. | t 
Warwick 309! 48H 363) 9 67 | 20 15 N.W.17 days}ij 145i 
Portfmouth | 314} 454) 39/9 Go}22 a7 NE hid 
Smukfeld 944' 488) 40 | @ 59 | 4 so N.W. 
Hartford 3 oh | 473) 49 19 62 | 20 17 N. &N. W. 
Bofloa Y B7k) 47 42x 9 @i i 4 27 NW. 








* As takon by the confus, 1808. 
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198 MIS€ELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
WEATHER. 
1ft day 16—Sund.fnow (in water 0,15+) 6,0o# 
2 ) Sund. 172. fair and cloudy alternately ; 
3C fair € (af quarter. | 18 fqualls of fuow, )D Arf quarter. 
: on fair and pleafant. 
6— fair ; fprink. of rain at night e1i— fair, cloudy, {prink. of rain 
— rain 0, 25t 2,00*% | 2°? fair, fome clouds 
— fhowers 1,50* | 23 ; Sund. Smuhf. a little rain 0,204 
9 2 Sund. flying clouds, high winds, | 2;— fnow and rain 2,00* 
10 ‘ fhowersinfome places. new moon | 25—— fair Full moon. 
11— fair 26— cloudy, a little rain 0, 10+ 
12— moderate rain 0,20t 0,10* | 27— cloudy, fnow 9,05t 
4 er e8— cloudy, piey 
14 °e9— cloudy, thick mift 0, 30* 
15—- {now, hail, rain, 0,25+ | 3o— rain. 





Depth of water fallen in rain—Warwick 4,10 inches, {now 6 inches. 
in {now and rain—Smuthfield 1,55 inches. 





Smithfield, November 30, 1806. 


The feafon of vegitation being paft, nature feems to prefent 
but little for obfervation except meteors, vapors, clouds and 
{torms. | 

We have had much cloudy difagreeable weather this month ; 
but no very fevere ftorms. [Che moft confiderable ftorm here, 
commenced on the 15th inft. in the afternoon, with moderate 
rain and wind at eaft, which fhifted to the north in the night, 
when we had hail followed by fnow, which continued moder- 
ately during the next day and night, with a little {now followed 
by a thick mift on the following day and night State of health, 
about the fame as laft month ; there being a continuance of 
fimilar complaints ; though perhaps not an increafe. 

A SMITHFIELD SUBSCRIBER. 





Hartford, November 30, 1806. 


The 15th and 16th a ftorm of rain and fnow ; {now fell to 
a confiderable depth in fome places. ‘Thunder fhower on the 
night following the 7th. A heavy rain the 26th and 27th. 





Deerfield, November 30, 1806. 

Remarks. The month has been dry, fprings continue low : 
the little {now which has fallen has foon melted, and the ground 
is ftill bare, except in the hilly parts of the country. 

No uncommon ficknefs has prevailed this month : the feafon 
is as healthy as ufual. 

If the following, taken from the European Magazine for 1805, 
does not offer any pecuniary advantage to the butcher, it would 


* Warwick. + Smithfield. 
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afford confolation to the humane to fee praétifed a meth- 
od which fo fuddenly fufpends the vital functions, in flaugh- 
tering cattle, 


«The practice of flaughtering cattle by punéturing the medulla 
Jpinalis, or as it is now called, pithing cattle, is extending through 
all parts of the kingdom (Great Britain) by the perfevance of 
the Board of Agriculture. The want of fkill in the operation, 
and the prejudices arifing from eftablithed cuftoms, we are for- 
ry to obierve, however, render the fyftem lefs general than it 
Should be. It is perfeétly afcertained that the fpinal marrow 
mey be divided#wighout immediate death, fhoyld the wound be 
inil:cted de/ow the origin of the neryes that fupply the diaphragm, 
and ailow the animal the power of-refpiration ; but if the punc-~ 
ure 1s made into the cavity of the fkull, fo as to divide the me- 
dullery tubftance above the origin of thefe nerves, death is in- 
ftantaneous, and without the leaft apparent fenfation of pain. 
If a line be drawn acrofs the head from the root of each ear 
(about an inch and a haif from the horns) the center of this line 
is the {pet in which the punéture fhould be made, and an awl or 
a common penknife is as good an inftrument as can be ufed,” 


E. HOY L. 


_N. B. We have to acknowledge the favor of a number of valuable commu- 
nications, which were received too late for this No. they will appear in our next, 


a 
A brief INDEX to the REGISTER for the year 1806. 








FSome of our readers have expreffed a with that a fhort Index to the Regifter 
* might be given at the end of the firit year: we are difpofed to gratify them ; 
in doing which, it is prefumed, we fhall not difoblige others. } 


| Bill of Mortality in Concord ~- a7 
Opservations, ma hee in Portfmouth 28 
Defpair of nurfes, inability of fallow- | Mammoth Squafh - - 29 
ing, &e. Met. Obf. for January 1805 - gt 
View of Forfyth’s method of cultivat- | Wake-Robbin, finguiar cflects of 33 
ing Fruit ‘Trees - 5, | Refufcitation, a remarkable cafe of 34 
Forfyth’s Compofition + + 7 | Blood Root, efficacy in Jaundice 37 
Bill of mortality in Mafon + 12 | Obfervations on Orchards, Direc- 
Caution to perfons expofed to ex- tions for pruning, grafting, &c. 37 
treme cold - - : 14| Plaflerof Paris - - - 40 
Note to Clergymen -— - 16 | Method of deftroying Rats = - = 4g 
Method to be purfued with perfons Gold difcovered in N, Carolina 44 





Qo 


frozen - - 17} Ages of Trees, how determined 45 
Remedy in Croup - = 19} Bill of Mortality in Shrewfbury 46 


Canker and Gum in fruit trees - 21 | Met. Obf, for eb. 1806 - © @7 
Plafter of Paris, figns of its purity ¢q | Bills of Marriages, Births and 
Sea-coal, a manure - - 25 Deaths . ° ° . 47 
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192 INDEX. 
Notes . . : 48 Tennent z © » 113 
Uicerous fore Throat - 49 | Swine not to run at large + 117 
Natural Hiftory of the Horfe Be ee, —— manure of, how to increafe 
exper ments, &c. on Bots) - = 52 the quantity 118 
Importance of good Orchards, how Importance of feleéting for feed 
to have them fo - 59 that whichis foonceft npe - tig 
Met. Ob‘. for March, 1806 - 61 | Cider Prefs ona new confiru€tion 129 
Extra¢t (agricultural) - - 621] Receipt for pickling - - 101 
To pre vent-Crows pulling up corn 63 | Queflion afked - -— - ies 
Notes (Hydrophobia) —- 65 | Obfervations on the great Eclipfe 19¢ 
Hittory of a fingular dife: fe at Met. Obf. for July, 1805 - 195 
Medfield in the {pring of 1806 65] A queition anfwered (Confump- 
Medical Extiatts, No.1 - - 69 ion) - ery - 120 
Obtervations on raifing Potatoes 73 | Canker Worm - ; - 134 
On pruning Fruit Trees  - - 75! A queflion anfwered - - 1099 
Receipt for curmg Butter + - 76} Feeding of Hogs to advantage 138 
Cautions and direftions 3 in Garden- Met. Obf. for Auguft, 1806 - 140 
ing - 77] Poetry (omens of the year &c.) 143 
Mei. "Obs. for April, 1866. <0 od True theory of water-diinking nd 
Po. try - - 79; _ cold bathing es lie - 145 
3 nt and J abor, he isd 81 | Medical Extrafts, No. 22 - = 147 
Bots, preventative of, &c. - 85 | Egyptian Millet - 151 
Remedy for the fting of Walps Good Cider, dire&tions for making 154 
and Bees : 87 | Method of preferving Cabbages 156 
Difcovery to prevent the Yellow Syfiematic Agriculture - - - 156 
and other Bugs from 1 juwing ihn for Bots - - - 157 
Cucumbers - - 88 | A cheap and excellent Wine - 158 
Direftions for putting down Butter 89 | Receipt for curing Hams - - 159 
Cabbages, how to be planted = - 1 » Met. Obf. for September, 1806 159 
Cautions aad directions in Garden- | | Cold Water as a remedy in Fevers 
ing - - - - 91 and other difeafes - - 161 
Receipts for making Beer - g2 | Management of the Sick - 166 
- for deftroying Bed Bugs 93 Diteoles of children - - 167 
for preferving Eggs - 93 | Improvements in Lunenburg on 
Met. Obf. for May, 1806 , Meadow Lands - = 168 
Note (Cucumber-Caftie) -  - 96] Moral and Phyfical Thermsnesee 170 
Extraét from an Oration (Medi- Met. Obf. for October, 1806 172 
ca!) - - - “ 97 | Addrefs to the Pairons, ‘&c. of the 
Dircfiions for recovering perfons Regifter - - * 399 
drowned - = = += «= gg | Of wounds, and the me alec to be 
Drinking of cold water - 100; parfued "for ftopping the dif- 
Newaie us : vapours - - 10} charge of blood = - - - 177 
To prevent the fatal effeéts of The difference, between a Phy fician 
Lightning - - ~ 101 and a Quack - = ey oe 
Expoluse tu exceffive heat - 10¢! Caution to people chilled with 
luxportant information in Agricul- cold - : cure 181 
ture and Gardening - - 103! Spuung of Blood - - 182 
Por iLOes preferable eto a fummer P ropa 1w0n of the Peach Tree 182 
fallow for wheat - 107 ; Chicory - - - 185 
Met. Obf. for June, 1806 - - 108| lwprovement of worn-out lands 185 
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CONDITIONS OF THE REGISTER. 


PusLisHeD monthly, the laft Wednefday of every month, at One Dollar pet 
aunum, delivered at the office, payable half yearly, in advance. 


Cor me ee 
ConDUCTED sy DANIEL ADAMS, m.B. 
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